254   Some Diversions of a Man of Letters
The uncurtained panes of my window-square
Let in the watery light
Of the moon in its old age : And green-rheumed clouds were hurrying past
Where mute and cold it globed Like a dying dolphin's eye seen through a lapping wave."
Mr. Hardy's love of strange experiences, and of adventures founded on a balance of conscience and instinct, is constantly exemplified in those ballads and verse-anecdotes which form the section of his poetry most appreciated by the general public.   Among these, extraordinarily representative of the poet's habit of mind, is <e My Cicely/' a tale of  the   eighteenth   century,  where  a  man  impetuously rides from London through Wessex to be present at the funeral of the wrong woman; as he returns, by a coincidence, he meets the right woman, whom he used to love, and is horrified  at  " her liquor-fired  face,  her thick  accents." He determines that by an effort of will the dead woman (whom he never saw) shall remain, what she seemed during his wild ride,  " my Cicely/'   and the living woman be expunged  from   memory.    A   similar   deliberate  electing that the dream shall hold the place of the fact is the motive of " The Well-Beloved/'    The ghastly humour of " The Curate's Kindness" is a sort of reverse action of the same mental subtlety.    Misunderstanding takes a very prominent place in Mr. Hardy's irony of circumstance; as, almost too painfully, in " The Rash Bride," a hideous tale of suicide following on the duplicity of a tender and innocent widow. The grandmother of Mr. Hardy was born in 1772, and survived until 1857.    From her lips he heard many an obscure old legend of the life of Wessex in the eighteenth century.    Was it she who told him the terrible Exmoor story of " The Sacrilege; "   the early tale of " The Two Men," which might be the skeleton-scenario for a whole elaborate novel;   or that incomparable comedy in verse, "The Fire at Tranter Sweatley's," with its splendid human